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Property Rights of Husband and Wife 


By Paut SAYRE 
Law School, University of Iowa 


AT COMMON law husband and 
wife were one, and the husband was that one. It is 
erroneous then to think of husband and wife as partners 
at common law or that upon marriage husband and wife 
were merged into a new unit by the fact of marriage. This 
notion of a new entity formed by the husband and wife 
is profoundly involved in our religious concepts and is also 
largely substantiated by modern patterns of living in 
many ways. But it is not reflected in the law. All over 
the continent of Europe in the 12th century, and even in 
Iceland, Ireland, and Scotland, community property pre- 
vailed in which the separate identity of husband and wife 
and the merger of the two was clearly presented. This 
was the more democratic principle. But in England the 
feudal and aristocratic concept was at that particular 
time dominant; and due to this dominance at the time the 
rules became fixed, our law of husband and wife especially 
on the property side has indeed remained feudal and aris- 
tocratic ever since. 

Thus at common law, all the wife's personalty and the 
contro! of her realty went to the husband the moment 
they were married, and she was incapable of entering into 
legal transactions during her marriage. She could not 
make a contract, she could not contract debts, she could 
not make a will, she could not transfer her interest in her 
own realty except by the formal ceremony of Fine and 
Recovery, by which in fact the court supervised and 
authorized the whole transaction. 

During the last hundred years in the United States, by 
a slow and painful process of enacting legislation a little 


at a time and one state at a time, we at last have sub 


stantial rights in the wife to own and to manage her own 
property during marriage as freely as if she were un- 
married. We have also somewhat increased the dower and 
curtesy interests which the spouses have in each other's 
property upon the death of the other; but, substantially 
speaking, we have not affected the property interests that 
grow out of the marriage during the marriage. That is 
particularly the duty of the husband to support the wife 
and the duty of the wife to render services. 

The striking thing about these two duties is that they 
are perhaps the most significant examples of rights or 
duties in the law that are enforceable only indirectly or, 
in large measure, not enforceable at all. The husband's 
duty to support is enforceable mainly by the wife's power 
to buy necessaries (if she can find a merchant who will 
run the risk of selling them to her) upon her husband's 
credit. This means that the merchant must collect if at 


all only the fair value and by suit against her husband on 
the basis of his duty to his wife. The other method is for 
the wife as implied agent of the husband to deal with 
merchants in making purchases which she needs and 
which are reasonably appropriate for persons under the 
standard of living maintained by her husband, appropri- 
ate to his income. But she has no claim for as much as 
5 cents in money and no definite share in his income. 
Under the community property system, which obtains 
in only 8 of our states, the wife does have an ultimate 
share in all the property gained after marriage, but the 
management of the husband's income remains with him, 
and so far as her claim to actual money goes for her own 
spending purposes, she is as badly off as under the common 
law system. : 

As for the husband, he has a legal right to his wife's 
services, but no legal way under heaven to compel them. 
The duty to support is not dependent on the performance 
of the duty to render services. Each duty is independent, 
and while the husband's duty may imperfectly be en- 
forced indirectly, the wife's duty cannot be enforced at 
all. Under modern statutes indeed the wife is entitled 
to receive for herself wages for her own labor outside 
the home, and this right to keep her wages is absolute in 
her, and the duty to support her continues in the hus- 
band, even though she renders no services whatever at 
home and keeps all the wages. On the other hand, if she 
works in the most generous way at home in special emer- 
gencies, far beyond any reasonable interpretation of her 
duty to render services, and if on top of this her husband 
promises to pay her for this extra labor, still she cannot 
collect. Whatever labor she performs at home, in theory 
of the law, is her absolute duty anyway, and hence she 
has no basis for claim if she does more than could reason- 
ably be expected. 

Just as modern statutes during the last hundred years 
have increased the inheritance rights and rights of dower 
or curtesy in each other's property, together with the 
important legislation giving wives freedom to contract 
(except with their husbands) and the same right to own 
and to deal with property independently of their hus- 
bands, does it not seem a reasonable development for the 
next juridical period, as it were, to fix upon a workable 
and dignified plan for the rights of both husbands and 
wives in each other's earnings and labors during marriage? 
And should not this in turn be done preferably, not on a 
basis of claims of husband against wife or wife against 
husband, but happy and free commitments of each to sup- 
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port the family which they have formed by their marriage? 
Incident to this perhaps we may note that modern hus- 
bands are embarrassed by thoughts of supporting their 
wives (taken in a pompous and self-satisfied sense), while 
wives surely are not much pleased by their common law 
duty to render services with all the humiliating qualifica- 
tions on their own integrity, which this implies. These 
terms are appropriate for a feudal society in which largely 
for military reasons and on an aristocratic basis the hus- 
band would indeed represent the family, while the wife 
and children were covered by duties owed to him. But 
our present scheme of rights in property incident to mar- 
riage, during marriage, are indeed some 700 years old, and 
about that much out of date in the sense of being malad- 
justed to the actual patterns of daily living at present. 
Now the wife may be quite as well educated and may 
even earn as much as her husband. She may make greater 
sacrifices in giving up her earnings in order to bear chil- 
dren. It seems strange indeed to refer to the money her 
husbands earns that is spent largely for the family which 
she is mainly called upon to produce, as “support” for 
her, as if it amounted to some kind of unearned luxury 
that she received when she was incompetent to support 
herself. Surely what we need is a workable, dignified 
scheme of mutual rights in the earnings of both spouses, 
as we have mentioned, and this in addition: that these 
rights in earnings of each spouse shall be considered in 
terms of equal duty of each to support the family which 
they have formed by their marriage. Each spouse is per- 
fectly capable of supporting himself or herself if it were 
not for the family which they have formed by their mar- 
riage. The duty in marriage properly, therefore, should 
be one of supporting the family. This is in keeping with 
the facts of marriage, and it is in support of the proper 
dignity and freedom of the husband as well as of the wife. 

It is suggested that this result could be secured partly 
by judicial decision and partly by statute in the several 
states. Preferably it would come about by degrees so 
that its full development would not prove disconcerting 
in the interval, and its ultimate accomplishment could be 
predicated upon experience along the way as well as the 
force of the plan itself. 

Tentatively, one might suggest for the wife that she 
would be under duty to support the family, whether she 
worked at home or not, and the husband could compel 
this support to the family much as the wife could compel 
the husband to support the family. In a word, the duty 
to support would be mutual and equal, though of course 
the expression of that duty in its details would not be 
identical. Any attempt to secure identity of conduct 
under this equal duty would involve such obvious follies 
that it need not be considered. Also the plan would seem. 
to involve equal rights of husband and wife in the prop- 
erty acquired by either during marriage, while the actual 





management of this property would basically be by the 
one who earned it or acquired it. As is general in con- 
tinental Europe under the community plan it would seem 
wise, with the approval of the other spouse, to let either 
spouse have separate property from the time of marriage, 
in which the other spouse would have no rights (except 
of course by gift, will, or inheritance), whether this 
property be inherited property or other property, ac- 
cording as the husband and wife might agree. 

The big problem would be to give the wife actual 
money from her husband's earnings (in the usual case), 
and to protect the husband from such extensive power in 
the wife to run up debts against him (in the usual case). 
Could not this be done by giving a court of equity power, 
where husband and wife could not agree in these matters, 
to compel two things if necessary by its usual contempt 
proceedings: (1) give to the wife distinctly a minimum 
cash allowance (like alimony); (2) compel the husband 
to establish some plan for savings in which his wife and 
children would have some appropriate interest? This 
would take care of the 5 cents for car-fare part of it, and 
the allowance for petty cash to run the household in the 
case of the wife. Of course, in most cases, families would 
agree on these things as they do now and no court action 
would be involved. But it would give the wife the proper 
dignity of an actual right in this matter, which would in 
many cases go a long way to put marriages on a sounder 
basis and bring about their stability and fullest success. 
At the same time it would not be oppressive or a detailed 
regulation of marital property, such as many feel are in- 
volved in some provisions of the legitem and other laws 
regulating family property on the continent of Europe. 

Such an allowance would be on analogy to a bill in 
equity at present in a business partnership for an account- 
ing of partnership property. The court hearing itself 
might well be in private, as a purely administrative matter, 
with a right of public contest on appeal with proper safe- 
guards. It would in a measure put the property side of 
marriage on a separate, sensible basis, as they do in much 
of the rest of the world and particularly in England, with 
their marriage settlements, or their statutory provisions 
in other countries. These give dignity and stability for 
people where they have marriage settlements. Practically 
speaking, we do not have marriage settlements in this 
country and it is not likely that we will. What now ob- 
tains the world over for the aristocratic and the wealthy, 
could by these provisions prevail in this country for 


Much of what we have already said incident to the first 
proposal would automatically apply to the second. It 
would help to put the personal adjustments of marriage, 
the cultural phases of daily living, on a plane apart from 
constant problems of property or expenditure. Quite 
justly, both spouses (and perhaps principally the wife, 
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especially with her concern for her children) would want 
to be assured some security for the future as well as 
reasonable dignity and share in the current income. At 
present she has no legal right to this whatever. As in 
the other case of course, most families make their provision 
for the future by insurance or savings in other forms. But 

_ each spouse should have a right to a minimum of protec- 
tion in this matter. : 

Two things will be clear. First, the plan involves 
making marriage truly a partnership on the financial side 
as it is not now and never has been hitherto. Secondly, 
while giving this minimum discretionary power to a 
court of equity, where the parties do not agree and ask 
for this aid, the regulation involved does not impair the 
essential independence and freedom of the spouse in man- 
aging his or her own property. Great flexibility is pre- 
served, and the regulations would require only the mini- 
mum that common practice would presuppose anyway. 
The husband still manages his income; he merely does so 
in keeping with the minimum rights and sensible prudence 
that his wife's interests require. This Joes not impair his 
independence or his proper sense of leadership and re- 
sponsible accomplishment. 

As for the wife’s power to ruin her husband under the 
present law by ill-advised buying on credit (her husband's 
credit), would it not be wise to abolish agency of the wife 
implied in common law to buy for the family in keeping 
with his scale of living, while retaining the common law 
right of the wife to buy necessaries through the claim 
of the merchant on her husband, only for instances of 
actual necessity? Thus the latter would occur rarely, 
while in most instances the new devices through orders 
of a court of equity against the husband's property would 
be used. The wife, in the first instance, would not be 
agent of her husband for general purchases, but would act 
with dignity and without tre xid of racketeering powers 
which some wives do now employ, to serve the family in 
keeping with the new and just provisions for this. Even 
if they were for family purposes, she alone would be 
legally liable for them; and in this she would be equal but 
not more than equal to her husband. Of course, if she 
were the actual agent of her husband (as indeed in g9 out 
of 100 cases she actually is now with no difficulty at all 
either to the husband or the merchant), then the husband 
would be liable for her purchases. But if she were not 
actually his agent, then the expenditures could be ap- 
proved by her husband anyway on a voluntary basis (as 
is now very generally the practice), or the merchant could 
look to her own income, her own property, or her share 
of the family income, under the provisions already sug- 


This scheme also does not involve the favored position 
to the merchants which so many of the present “family 
expense statutes” do in effect produce. These statutes go 


even further than the common law and make both husband 
and wife unlimitedly liable for chattels bought by the 
other that are fairly used in the house or on the person of 
either husband or wife. But indeed these statutes are in 
practice for the advantage of the merchant and not for the 
protection of either husband or wife. In the name of 
making sure that the merchant gets his bill paid by the 
husband, the “family expense statutes” often give the 
wife irresponsible racketeering powers over the husband. 
This phase of the law again is a primitive crude device 
of retaliation in the hands of the wife against the op- 
pressive feudal powers of the husband. They are un- 
worthy of the wife in this racketeering form and they are 
not used by the vast majority of honorable wives. Our 
proposals take away the irresponsible feudal powers of 
the husband; they should also take away these new in- 
direct and irresponsible protective powers of the wife. 

I may say at once that the scheme in general could well 
be adopted even though the common law doctrine of the 
wife’s general agency for the husband, or the recent 
“family law statutes,” were retained. Many might feel 
that the “family expense statutes” really are a fair pro- 
tection to merchants, and that they give a proper author- 
ity to the wife in most cases to pledge her husband's 
credit, as in the case of a commercial partnership. But a 
possible answer to this seems to be, first, that the general 
power to pledge credit of a commercial partnership is 
itself a rather dangerous and crude common law survival, 
which is now greatly curtailed by the dominance of cor- 
porations; and, second, a marriage partnership is very 
different from a commercial one, since a commercial part- 
nership involves many checks on excesses that are not 
found in the marital relation which, technically, is not a 
partnership at all. Marriage for one thing, is life-long, 
while commercial partnerships usually are not. To solve 
financial differences in marriage by divorce is exactly what 
we want to avoid. The essence of the proposed plan is to 
have economical, private and expeditious court solution 
for property difficulties during marriage and for the ad- 
vantage of marriage. On this basis it would seem funda- 
mentally that the general agency of the wife to make pur- 
chases at common law, or the modern “family expense 
statutes,” are at best crude counter-balances to the hus- 
band's right to his wife's services while he has merely the 
duty to support without any money allocated to the wife 
as a matter of right. If we curb these crude powers in the 
husband, the wife's own dignity seems to require that we 
curb them in her case also. Under our plan she has mini- 
mum protection through court order to cover her pur- 
chases, and beyond this there should be the freedom and 
affirmative forces of marriage, by which the husband is 
happy to approve his wife’s expenditures as far as he can, 
and the wife is happy to give as much as she can to the 
common enterprise. Compulsions that extend beyond 
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minima are dangerous and would tend to make marriage 
itself unattractive. Since marriage difficulties are not to 
be solved as a matter of course by ending the marriage 
as you end a commercial partnership, it seems best not to 
think of the new marriage partnership concept literally 
as a commercial partnership. This latter would in- 
volve the old folly of identity of rights and duties in 
marriage. 

Plans, like these, slowly and carefully integrated and 
developed, could put the whole of property where it be- 
longs—a means to life, not life itself. With this sensible 
handling of property rights, as in a business partnership, 
both parties would be protected in these elementary pre- 
suppositions of rich living, and could give themselves 
with honor and freedom to the living itself. Incidentally, 
these devices, and the basic presupposition of both hus- 
band and wife supporting the family, would serve as de- 
pendable and just techniques for use in other phases of 
family law. They would give an honest and sensible 
basis for determining alimony in case of judicial separation 
or divorce, rather than the inadequate or fantastic rules 
which we so often have in this field of the law at present. 
By dealing with these particular phases of property law 
during marriage and incident to the family property, we 
could use the principles themselves and the technique of 
support for the family by all members of the family to 
effect new and sensible techniques in other relationships 
between husband and wife and between all members of 
the family. 

To put it bluntly, perhaps the chief objections that 
these plans will meet is that they involve state or court 
control over individual property, that they would in- 
directly curtail freedom of transferring one’s own property 
or leaving it by will; and, put more practically perhaps, 
they would take away one of the few powers that the 
husband has left, namely, that while he has to work for 

-chis family, he still has the right to spend or save the money 
as he thinks best. It may even be added that this is an 
attempt to graft the regimented continental scheme of 
property rights in marriage upon our free and vigorous 
institutions, one of whose greatest achievements has been 
that through the centuries they have been able to throw 
off restraints on private property, so that the individual 
owns it in the sense of being able to sell it or not or give 
it by will or not as he thinks best. 

But surely these objections overstate the case. Men 


of wealth in this country as well as in England do not 
feel oppressed because under the conventions their wives 
have some property interests that give them the minimum 
protection which these rules would assure substantially 
for everyone. Furthermore, they apply equally to regula- 
tion of the wife's property if she is the one who has the 
income or the substance. The clear distinction between 
these proposals and so-called continental regimentation 
is that these involve (1) minima, and (2) they are flexible 
and completely individualized and in nine cases out of 
ten would not come into the picture at all because the 
husbands and wives would make their own arrangements 
as they do now. 

And in this connection, we must note the change in 
ways of living that seems to require some change in the 
law. At present in this country (and probably perhaps 
toa much greater extent in the future) property will mean 
more and more earned income (including increased earn- 
ings by women). The regimented rules of the continental 
law and the so-called voluntary provisions by family set- 
tlements in England, presuppose accumulated wealth. 
They really do not speak in terms of a basic pattern which 
means that people have what they earn from month to 
month with little or no accumulated property of any kind. 
Substantially, the proposed rules make for more freedom 
and less regulation incident to earned income than the 
other rules and methods do in the case of accumulated 
property. But since earned incomes vary in a hundred 
ways, the accumulated property test is not fair at present. 
If only because of the general change to earned incomes, 
some flexible regulations by court order are needed during 
marriage to meet the new situation. Under the law, the 
property side of marriage is not well adapted to further 
and strengthen its cultural elements. This is basically 
wrong and stupid. Marriage will be under very severe 
strains after this war in any case. To give it at least a 
property structure that makes for freedom and dignity 
and every advantage to richer and more flexible oppor- 
tunities in living—this is our minimum duty. 

Ina word, under other forms, men of wealth and power 
have always been subjected to at least as much restraint 
or regulation incident to their families in property matters 
as these provisions make possible for all people, rich and 
poor. These are democratic and sensible and in keeping 
with the property interests and the patterns of living of 
the present time. 
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Growing Edges in Family 
Life Education 


By Evetyn Mirus DuvALL, Director 


The Association for Family Living 


WE WHO WORK with large numbers 
of families to-day are necessarily concerned with the dis- 
ruption of family life by the war. The separation of fam- 
ily members, bereavement and soul-shaking anxieties, 
working mothers, shifts in discipline, hurried romances 
and hasty marriages, war babies, new moral codes and the 
myriad of other characteristics of war-torn families are 
disturbing. 

Yet these are but more recent developments in the 
revolution that has shaken family life for the past several 
generations. The tidal wave of the current war followed 
the long slough of the depression. Those bleak years of 
family unemployment, postponed marriages, and general 
desperation followed the hysteric twenties and the after- 
math of the first world war. Beyond that were the years 
of escape from Victorianism as sentimental preachments 
began to give way to scientific inquiry. Gaining rapid 
momentum since the middle of the nineteenth century 
has been the cataclysmic shift of family functions from 
the older self-centered institution of economic production 
(of everything the family needed from nightshirts and 
comforters to bread, butter and bacon) toa unit of human 
companionship with centrifugal interests into the world 
around. 

To-day’s family is smaller. Children are no longer an 
economic asset. Grandma is no longer a central cog in the 
extended family that moved around her in former times. 

To-day’s family is not so engrossed in its own house- 
keeping. The interests of Mom, Dad and the youngsters 
have moved out into the larger community. 

To-day’s family is no longer stable. Since the Civil 
War the divorce rate has increased with alarming velocity. 
By 1940 more than one out of every five marriages ended 
in divorce. Desertions, separations and alienated martyrs 
are even more numerous than legalized divorces. The post- 
war divorce rate will reach new peaks due to hasty mar- 
riages during war and in the post-war period and to the 
misfits for whom war was a temporary solution. 

Family controls are no longer rigid. In our childhood 
black was black and white white; women were of two 
kinds and everyone recognized each for what she was; 
morality was clearly defined and rigorously supported by 
all the decent folk in town. Today the illegitimate quad- 
ruplets born to an “American soldier and an English girl 
are greeted with tolerant amusement. 


Now morality is left to the individual, and more highly 
developed skills are required of everyone. This involves a 
more thorough education of the masses than was necessary 
when patterns were imposed upon the individual. And 
democratic control is always more difficult than arbitrary 
control from the top. 

In no place is this clearer than in the shift of power 
within the family. As the family ceased being the center of 
industry father left his role as family foreman and took 
his place beside other workers outside the family. More 
recently women, stripped of a large part of their domestic 
duties, have followed their husbands and children to 
work. Home no longer has a single dominant head who 
keeps close tabs on the doings of every member. Disci- 
pline i through self-control. Children are brought up 
with the freedom to make their own choices. Family 
decisions are jointly made. The family rapidly becomes a 
cell of cooperative living. But the problem is not as simple 
as that. The transition from autocratic to democratic 
control within the family is neither complete nor com- 
fortable. Anxious parents find it difficult to let go of their 
children. They express their anxiety by cracking down, 
then, relenting their severity, ease up too much. The re- 
sult is baffled babies and bewildered parents. No longer 
satisfied with the rigid training of their fathers, these mod- 
etn parents explore new ways at the frontiers of social 
control and often find themselves lost. 

This buffeting about that the family has undergone for 
at least three generations has left it an easy prey for other 
institutions and vested interests. Family members wear- 
ied with their efforts to keep peace at home, uncertain 
about their directions, insecure about their own roles and 
functions have become filled with a sense of their own 
inadequacy. Other interests, better organized, with more 
simple purposes, have exploited this insecurity of family 
life. Installment buying, high pressure finance, unscrupu- 
lous advertising have bled American families for years. 
Exorbitant rates for hovels that pass as family shelter can 
still be charged without effective protest. The decencies 
of living as the right of every family are still a social work- 
er’s dream rather thana reality. When a depression comes 
along throwing millions out of work, it is their families 
that must support them. When war industries create a 
critical labor shortage it is the family that must supply the 
workers. 
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Yes, the family has been actively exploited and become 
our Public Scapegoat Number One. Every other agency 
and organization holds the family responsible for failure 
in its program. Multitudes of young men in their prime 
are found unfit for military service. Is it our health pro- 
gram that is questioned? our nutritionists? the schools? 
No, in the thinking of the common man as well as the 
expert—it is the family that is responsible. Children 
leave school early for jobs. Do we question the vitality 
of the school program and look to the matter of its ability 
to hold youth's respect and attention? More often we 
point our fingers at the parents with the moss-covered 
question, “Why don’t you make him go?” (at the same 
time that we preach democracy in the family!) Our 
children grow up ignorant of the facts of life and fall by 
the wayside in alarming numbers. Do we ask the people 
we have trained as experts in these matters where they 
have been? No, we in one voice agree that it is the par- 
ents (who a few years ago were similar untutored youth) 
who should have known better. In no other field have 
we expected education to be automatic. We seem to cling 
still to the fallacy that parenthood mysteriously endows 
one with all the omniscience and skill needed. We heap 
upon the vast unorganized body of parents the combined 
failures of our times. We blame and belittle and criticize 
until it is a wonder that parents have done as well as they 
have. 

Actually parents represent the last pial of the ama- 
teur. Every other trade and profession has developed 
standards, has required study and practice and licensing 
before releasing the student into his work. Before a girl 
can wave my hair or tint my nails she must have gone to 
school a specified number of hours, she must have ap- 
prenticed successfully under a qualified operator and she 
must have passed a state examination and become duly 
licensed. Nursing, social work, teaching, law, medicine, 
_.welding, mechanics, plumbers and plumbers’ helpers all 
must come up to standards appropriate to their successful 
performance. Only one profession remains untutored and 
untrained—the bearing and rearing of our children. 

Some real efforts at the training of parents have been 
made by specialized interests. From experience thus far, 
it seems that unless coordinated these fragmentary efforts 
may do as much harm as good. One example: During the 
last decade the emphasis on nutrition and food habits of 
babies was on schedules and formulae rather than on the 
baby himself. It took the Aldriches to rescue babies from 
the routines that made feeding a problem rather than a 
privilege. 

The significant thing in the movement for education 
for family life is that the momentum has come from family 
folk themselves. It was not teachers nor psychologists, 
nor child-study experts that brought Child Study and 
Family Life Education into being. It has been the parents 





and the young people themselves who have organized 
their interests, formed their groups and gone out and 
tapped the professional resources. 

Family life education is an excellent example of the 
vitality of the folk movement. When common folk, with 
no irons in the fire, no program to promote upon others, 
nor bill of goods to sell to somebody else, come together 
for their own growth and development one finds a vitality 
and an essential wholesomeness that is refreshing. The 
stimulus of such faith in the growth process within ones- 
self assures that growth of satisfying sturdiness. 

From the beginning education for family life has been 
functional. Classes of parents gather not to discuss the 
history of the family in a purely academic sense but rather 
to consider who they are and where they are going, what 
patterns are still effective and which no longer fit the 
times. 

Young people’s groups in preparation for marriage 
spend little time in discussing marriage among the pri- 
mates, but rather begin where they are in an earnest 
pursuit of the skills of dating, the knowledge of what to 
expect in marriage and the fundamentals of intimate 
human interaction. This emphasis on function has given 
great satisfaction to the students, and at the same time 
has compelled our leaders to develop a whole new body 
of skills. And now the philosophy and practice developed 
slowly through the years are standing such leaders in good 
stead. Current acceleration of educational programs has 
focused attention on the effectiveness of the functional as 
over against the traditional approach. Those fortunate 
in having gained experience in functional education have 
been called upon by the American Council on Education 
and the United States Armed Forces Institute to help 
with new projects in the general education of the armed 
forces. 

It is possible that the pioneering in family life education 
may affect other educational efforts. It was some years 
ago now that two teachers of education for marriage met 
and locked horns on a public platform over the issue of 
grades. The one teacher had recently had the experience 
of greeting at a class reunion the only boy who had 
flunked the course on Marriage and Family some ten 
years previously. The fellow had returned to the campus 
complete with an attractive wife who seemed to adore 
him, three happy children and the air of the successful 
marriage that even the careful scrutiny of the professor 
could not deny. The situation was more embarrassing 
since to the same reunion came the girl who had pulled 
a straight A in the same course. She had done all the read- 
ings, knew all the answers, but returned a disillusioned 
spinster full of criticism for the course, its professor and 
the false promises it raised in her unhappy bosom. The 
colleague who commented upon the professor's dilemma 
pointed out that until now functional criteria for the 
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grading of educational success were unusual. Imagine, 
she said, a Professor of Hygiene grading his pupils on their 
ability to keep themselves well, or a class in Recreation 
being evaluated on its ability to have fun. Such things 
are new on the educational horizon. 

When thousands of young mothers gather in each oth- 
er's living rooms in little groups of twenty or so to talk 
through the problems that perplex them under the guid- 
ance of a trained leader whom they have invited in to 
help them, a creative force is generated. Mrs. A. learns 
that the problem that perplexed her so this last week is 
one that several other mothers are grappling with too. 
She immediately loses enough of her own guilt to talk 
about it more freely. She gets enough release so that she 
can step back from her child figuratively and see how her 
relationship with him affects his behavior. Behavior be- 
gins to make sense. The dynamics of human interaction 
become a vast exciting mystery of life that challenge her 
creative interests. The findings of child development be- 
come grist for her mill. She learns a bit about what to 
expect next. She anticipates a step or two and is ready 
for it when it comes. She feels success and satisfaction. 
She relaxes and enjoys her child. She accepts him with 
loving understanding. She enjoys her motherhood. Mul- 
tiply Mrs. A. by tens of thousands and you sense the 
generation of a tremendously constructive social and per- 
sonal force. 

Or meet Mr. B. His adolescent boy won't take care of 
his things. He stays out longer than is expected and on 
numerous occasions lately has been disrespectful. Mr. B. 
is worried. He reads about juvenile delinquency in the 
papers and is sure his lad is bound for no good end. Mr. B. 
does what he'd do with any other kind of problem. He 
goes after some competent help. Coming to a course on 
Adolescence is no different for him than was the course 
in mechanics he took last winter when his car began acting 
up. Step by step he goes through the stages of the puberal 
cycle with the other parents in the class. Little by little 
the situation that brought him in begins to be understand- 
able. A month after he had insisted on an answer to his 
question, “How can I make my boy pick up his airplane 
junk” he was telling with a proud ring in his voice about 
the P 36 Model his son had submitted for the school 
hobby show. Don’t misunderstand me. There hadn't 
been any conversion either of the boy or his dad. Just a 
bit of reassurance, a little understanding of what to ex- 
pect, a further appreciation of what is normal made the 
difference between an anxious and an accepting father. 
Probably the son still acts disrespectfully—most young- 
sters do. But Dad can take it now because he isn’t afraid. 

Good sex education programs are built on good parental 
attitudes. Parents and leader alike agree that any question 
that a child may ask is entitled to a frank and helpful 
answer. Such a consensus is essential, since children 


given a permissive atmosphere can ask some surprising 
questions. One young fellow of not quite fourteen leaned 
earnestly across the table in one of our groups recently 
and said, “Say, will you tell us something about change 
of life . . . we're having a deuce of a time with Mom right 
now.” 

“What does it mean to be a girl?” “What do girls expect 
of a boy?” “Is woman's place in the home . . . or where?” 
are basic into full adulthood and yet find no clear interpre- 
tation in contemporary society. As marriage and family 
life have shifted, the role of men and women has had to 
be redefined. This is complicated business and takes more 
time and creative effort than has been given it thus far. 
Women thrust out of older roles of dependency upon men, 
are not quite sure what to do with their new freedom. 
Their confusion tends to make them critical and yet de- 
manding of reassurance and encouragement. Men are 
quite as lost in their newer roles. Modern emancipated 
woman is a fearsome object to many men; but the older 
clinging invalid hardly answers their need for companion- 
ship either. What is expected of men in the newer co- 
operative relationship between men and women is not 
clearly understood. New hopes and needs for each other 
often meet with frustration. Lawrence Frank makes this 
point clearly when he says, “Men and women today are 
hungry for love and affection and can't find each other, 
even in marriage.” As soon as masculinity is seen as no 
longer dependent upon wearing the authoritative “pants” 
on every occasion, and femininity no longer felt as 
equivalent to asininity, men and women may be able to 
find themselves as persons who complement and supple- 
ment each other, who need and love and enjoy each other 
in fuller freer ways than exist today. This will come as 
little boys and girls are brought up to respect and appreci- 
ate each other as personalities. It will be fostered as we 
planfully educate young peop! or each other and provide 
the opportunities through which experiences may be 
shared and mutually needed satisfactions may be experi- 
enced. That such education is practicable is evidenced by 
the increase in the number and vitality of groups which 
offer it. 

Preparation for marriage is no longer seen as consisting 
of a few lessons on the mechanics of the sex act, but rather 
to involve the understandings and appreciations that make 
for creatively satisfying intimate relations between the 
sexes. Young men and women brought up with a sense of 
inadequacy, reared with the fear of being involved, con- 
ditioned to mistrust their own love feelings and to become 
anxious about their hostilities find modern marriage based 
upon emotional interplay exceedingly difficult. The pre- 
occupying escapes open to past generations are no longer 
possible. Grandmother may have been unhappy in her 
marriage, as indeed she often was. But she could play her 
housekeeper role with a sense of adequacy. She could 
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pound out her frustrations as she churned the butter or 
beat the carpets; exactly as her husband did as he chopped 
the wood and tore into the haying. Such releases are rare 
today. So it is no wonder that the damming up of unex- 
pressed emotion breaks forth in the floods of hostility that 
inundate so much of our common life. 

Marriage education then consists of the shaping of at- 
titudes for living together. It includes clarification of the 
real facts of life—psychological, emotional as well as 
physiological. It accepts folk where they are and provides 
the setting in which they may feel their way through to 
more acceptable patterns of thinking and behavior. The 
group situation is peculiarly adapted to this kind of educa- 
tion and for more than a decade has been taking its 
place beside the premarital conference and marriage 
counseling. 

Inherent in education for marriage and family life is 
consideration of the nature of conflict and the assimilation 
of difference. Family units are truly microcosms in which 
conflicts originate and differences must be met. The older 
sweetness-and-light school that denied the presence of 
conflict within family life remains our most vicious vestige 
of escapist romanticism. As long as mothers were ex- 
pected to be patient and long suffering; as long as families 
were portrayed as havens where no emotional storms 
broke loose; as long as the good child was defined as quiet 
and submissive, devoid of emotional fireworks, conflict 
had to be denied, jealousies were not allowed to show 
their ugly heads and an illusion of Home Sweet Home was 
protected at all cost. Now that conflict is seen to be nor- 
mal, indeed inevitable and inherent in any growing rela- 
tionship, education for its acceptance and constructive 
utilization is essential. 

The democratic acceptance of difference that consti- 





tutes so large a problem in our emerging republic today 
has its first tests in the laboratories of family living. Ap- 
preciation of minorities grows out of family attitudes. 
Social sensitivity and concern for people of all races, creeds 
and status sprout from the seed of socialization that are 
planted at home. 

The hope of making peace can be as exciting as war. 
As we become increasingly successful in making construc- 
tion as fascinating as destruction we will be able to mobi- 
lize behind housing projects, mental hygiene programs, 
parent education, positive health, minority assimilation, 
responsible citizenry and community planning with as 
much energy as we have put into block busting, hate cam- 
paigns and the ferocities of total war. 

Brave new worlds are brought forth by fundamentally 
creative personalities. Wholesome creativity is a natural 
consequence of the well-adjusted, well-nourished per- 
sonality bred in the security of a loving growth-promoting 
family. It takes a person secure in his own worth and 
animated by affectional vigor to venture forth with fear- 
less love for his fellows and move mountains of fear and 
prejudice. 

Our task then is to recast practices that guide our rear- 
ing of children in terms of the kind of world we want to 
bring forth. 

We have learned to our sorrow that as long as personal- 
ity is warped and twisted by insecure parents we reap 
nothing but a larger confusion and a collective distortion. 
As we progressively realize that democracy is dependent 
upon how children are socialized within the family, we 
can take courage. The strength comes as we ourselves 
grow in the full brotherhood of all men united for the 
pursuit of common values. The rewards lie not only in 
the future but indeed in the very process of growth itself. 
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Medical Aspects of War 
Time Marriages 


By Napina R. Kavinoky, MD. 
Los Angeles, California 


TO PRESERVE our democratic way of 
life it becomes necessary even in war time to find time for 
the constructive activities which insure the peace. De- 
mocracy means a greater value placed on each individual 
human being and his welfare. Accepting the challenges 
on the home front gives us energy to do more than we 
thought we could, for we preserve our own emotional 
balance. 

Problems relating to sex and marriage are age old. 
When intelligent leaders face them together, we can 
allocate the various specialized contributions to the agen- 
cies and groups trained to carry out the recommendations. 
This type of social planning has been sadly neglected. The 
observations and conclusions of the years of study remain 
in the files of statistics and text books of the sociologist 
and economist, while the physician needs to see the roots 
of his problems in the social and economic conditions; 
overcrowding, poor sanitation, poor nutrition contribute 
to increase the problems of living. The public health 
workers determine the extent of problems as well as the 
social approach to solutions. The political economist can 
put teeth in a program when laws are necessary. Educa- 
tors and ministers can, and often do, increase the force and 
extent of preventive work. Even the recreation depart- 
ments can come in to the team by making available happy 
releases of emotional tensions. Unifying and integrating 
programs and projects give strength and force and bring 
results quicker. 

During war the medical aspects of marriage problems 
are intensified and the problems are increased in number. 
A soldier or sailor worrying about his wife and child and 
their difficulties is not a service man whose morale will 
respond to cigarettes or a show. Assurance that his family 
will be cared for makes a very different soldier. This 
challenges us to a unified approach to solve some of the 
problems. The result will be a socialized plan for medical 
care superior to any insurance plan yet conceived. 

The first challenge comes from the young mother ex- 
pecting a baby, whether she is living in a trailer camp or a 
nice home. Recently, one nurse had a case load of seventy 
young mothers living in a trailer camp. The maternal mor- 
tality rate has been dropping due to many factors: (1) 
obstetricians who have had long training; (2) good hos- 
pitals; (3) prenatal care by private physicians or clinics; 
(4) better concept of nutrition; (5) instruction of prospec- 


tive mothers and fathers by public health nurses or in 
classes. The California maternal mortality rate fluctuated 
from 1925 to 1932, then dropped rapidly from 1932. It 
was §.7 in 1925, the same in 1932, then it steadily came 
down to 2.0. Infant mortality also has been coming down. 
In 1906 it was 160 per 10,000 live births. In 1942 it was 
35.3. Other states have similar records; some showed no 
improvement. Poor nutrition, lack of prenatal and hospi- 
tal facilities, fewer doctors and nurses will increase the 
problems of health relating to marriage. 

Congress has allocated money to be distributed through 
the Childrens Bureau for the obstetrical care of the wives 
of service men. This is bringing the obstetrician and pub- 
lic health department staffs of doctors and nurses to- 
gether. The Army and Navy Relief Associations and the 
Red Cross have pioneered in this project. The Hospital 
Associations have also cooperated. 

Each cause of maternal and infant deaths will have a 
part in the program of prevention. Sanitation, housing, 
pregnancies every year, tuberculosis, syphilis, malnutri- 
tion, such as anaemias, infections after previous abortions, 
all play their part, and some are inter-related. A higher 
standard of living and better nutrition have a direct bear- 
ing on deaths from toxemias of pregnancy. State laws 
demanding routine Wassermann tests combined with pre- 
natal clinics and venereal disease treatment clinics insure 
more live babies born healthy, as well as healthy mothers. 
Contraceptive clinics enabling mothers properly to re- 
cuperate from tuberculosis or a previous pregnancy also 
lower both infant and maternal death rates. Possibly the 
factor of contraception is making the difference in our 
concept of one of the problems of the first World War. 
In the first World War, “War Brides” were the unmar- 
ried mothers who had been deserted. Now our concern 
is about war marriages, an attitude which is certainly a 
healthier, more normal problem to deal with. It indicates 
a little more confidence in marriage. I see many young 
brides. They have a more mature attitude toward mar- 
riage, a healthier concept of the role of sex in marriage, and 
yet a clear understanding that the emotional or spiritual 
relationship will predominate and can grow during the 
many months of separation. These young people have 
come under the influence of the teachers in our junior col- 
leges and colleges where marriage courses have been 
given. Having spent 33 years as a gynecologist, I cannot 
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emphasize strongly enough the importance of this health- 
ier attitude toward marriage and pregnancies. Some at 18 
and 19 years are as mature as young men and women of 23 
or 24 years of age. Many young girls and women are doing 
very well in defense plants. Their success in industry 
gives them confidence in themselves and leads them to 
make serious decisions about marriage and children. But 
there are still too many who, due to various deficiencies in 
home and school, are in danger when they find themselves 
facing mature decisions, when no philosophy of life, no 
direction and control of their sex impulses had been built 
up. 

Marriage and having babies is normal. Our young peo 
ple are entitled to make these decisions if they are ready 
to do their share in accepting the added responsibility. It 
is our responsibility to give them the necessary help to be 
able to marry, to have babies or not to have babies, de- 
pending on their emotional need and maturity. If we fail 
to help them develop a normal sex pattern as part of mar- 
riage and the family, we will certainly have to consider 
the increase of sex problems of every type after this war is 
over. 

Young people today are earning real money. This eco- 
nomic independence enabled them to marry when they 
found themselves physically and sexually mature. Some 
feel that babies are a part of this. Others feel insecure, and 
just as definitely decide not to have children until after the 
war. 

For those who want babies, every community, state 
and federal help must be given to make available hospital 
beds, good obstetrical care, public health and home nurs- 
ing care, as well as prenatal clinics and state laws insuring 
freedom from venereal disease. Skillful delivery and re- 
pair when necessary can only be done in a well-equipped 
hospital. Relatives trained by the Red Cross Home 
Nursing teachers and Public Health Nurses can easily 
_ supplement the shortened hospital care and shortage of 
nurses by adequate home care. Classes in home econom- 
ics, nutrition and infant and child care prepare the young 
expectant mother to cooperate with her obstetrician. 
Later she can take up her role of motherhood efficiently 
and without worry. With contraceptive advice five or 
six weeks after delivery, she can return to the role of wife 
without the loss of energy due to worry, fear and con- 
flict, thus establishing the family on a firm foundation. 

Our next and real challenge comes from impulsive im- 
mature groups of young people. They find themselves 
married without much planning. Then they find them- 
selves pregnant. They naively tell the doctor that they 
didn’t want a baby and don’t want a baby. They look 
and sound very sophisticated, but in reality they know 
nothing of contraceptives or any serious aspect of mar- 
riage. They are an easy prey of the abortionist. They 
contribute their share of the 8,000 or 9,000 deaths from 


abortions in this country annually. They cannot realize 
the life-long effect on their sex life of impaired reproduc- 
tive organs. They know nothing of the danger of hemor- 
rhage or infection. They know nothing of the effect later 
of guilt and frustration when they will want a child, and 
of frigidity on the basis of all of these factors. This is the 
medical aspect of what is sometimes thought of as a re- 
ligious or legal problem. Contraceptive advice would 
have given them a chance to mature through work and 
marriage and come to the decision of parenthood of their 
own iniative. 

If the woman goes on with her pregnnacy with sound 
counsel and help, she may accept the situation. This 
group need not only the physical help outlined above, but 
much counseling in order to turn marriage and parenthood 
into a maturing experience. The needs of a helpless infant 
are a discipline and stimulus to the emotional growth of 
the parents. If we neglect these young people they become 
crushed and go from bad to worse. Their only guidance 
has been their loneliness, their need of companionship. 
Even their sex urge may have been overstimulated by 
their glandular function, and possibly they may have had 
fully mature reproductive organs at 16 or 17 years with 
irresponsible adolescent philosophy of living. 

The year after a baby is born is a year of danger to the 
security of the family. The young mother is relaxed due 
to her glandular function and physically exhausted for six 
weeks to months after. All this comes at a time when she 
needs strength and help for her new job. This all has a 
physical effect on diminishing her sex need. If, besides 
this lack of energy she builds up fear of pain and preg- 
nancy, we can readily see the pattern of frigidity develop- 
ing. If, on the other hand, there is offered both physical 
help and contraceptive advice, we can then obtain the 
understanding and cooperation of both the young hus- 
band and wife. During this period we can either 
strengthen the bonds of the family, or let the family go on 
the rocks. We are familiar with the variability of the need 
for sexual contact based on emotional stimulation and 
psychological conditioning. The purely medical aspects 
of the sex need and response have physiologic bases in the 
neuromuscular regulation of the reproductive organs; de- 
viations from normal function are due to (1) lack of devel- 
opment of reproductive organs due to failure in pituitary, 
thyroid, testicular or ovarian function; (2) scar tissue, 
lacerations and other damage at child birth which changes 
the normal contour and muscular tone; (3) lack of integrity 
in entire nueromuscular system due to poor nutrition, 
such as lack of calcium and lack of Vitamin B,, or diabetes 
and hyperthyroid; (4) inflammatory processes of many 
different origins; (5) low pain threshold and resulting pro- 
tective spastic mechanisms which make difficult a happy 
normal sex reaction; (6) normal variation in the woman 
at different times in her menstrual cycle, as well as changes 
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resulting from pregnancy, lactation, variation due to 
fatigue, worry, as well as moods. At ovulation time and 
sometimes at menstrual time, there may be an increase in 
libido. The week before menses, the woman may be more 
tense and need more emotional attention. During preg- 
nancy and lactation there may be a diminution of the sex 
desire. Ordinarily the balance between the estrogens and 
the luteal phases of ovarian function, as regulated by the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary, has an inffuence on the lib- 
ido. The follicle or estrogenic phase is generally more 
stimulating to activity, both general and sexual. The 
luteal phase may be more relaxing after the delivery of a 
child. 

Ovulation and menstruation may not recur until from 
two to eight months. Menstruation is irregular in two- 
thirds of all women; we speak of it as “regularly irregu- 
lar.” This irregularity may be very marked during this 
first year. We can see how easily the young mother who 
is weak and tired, and inadequate for her present job gets 
panicky at the prospect of another baby. 

Repairs of trauma incident to labor is necessary for 
physical support of the reproductive organs. Incidentally 
it eliminates either the relaxed musculature of the repro- 
ductive organs or the distortion by scars of the vaginal 
canal. If a young mother does not understand all this, she 
is very apt to use the stitches, which were put in for sup- 
port, as an excuse for escape from marital contact. In 
reality physical incompatibility rarely occurs. Functional 
incompatibility is due to failure of premarital instruction. 
This functional incompatibility comes from a spastic re- 
action of muscles of the vaginal canal, which both narrow 
and shorten the canal. During the wife’s pregnancy and 
delivery, the husband has been worried, but physically 
and sexually he is normal. The wife seeks refuge in the 
socially accepted care of her baby. The husband may first 
become jealous, then discouraged or soon turn to a pro 
miscuous sex life for consolation and attention. But the 
mother can care for her child adequately, and also love her 
husband and child equally. 

By insuring the physical care for our young people who 
have married, we can help improve the morale of our sons 
overseas when they are separated from their wives. 

If we fail to help them begin to build a good marriage, 
or if we discourage marriage, we are contributing to an 
increase of marital problems or an increase of sex problems 
after the war. In order to interpret to our young men and 
women the part that sex plays in living, we must show 
them the normal developmental steps in the pattern from 
the reflex superficial reaction seen in masturbation in in- 
fancy, to the mature hetero-sexual pattern in a setting of a 
happy marriage. In a successful marriage there is emo 
tional inter-dependence, consideration, devotion, loyalty 
and responsibility. All of these factors are the result of 
the influence of the central nervous system on the local 


physical sex reaction of the autonomic nervous system. 
During separation this social emotional growth can con- 
tinue through ideals and dreams, while the autonomic 
regulates the sex tension through dreams and fantasies 
which release that tension. These are safety valves for 
the depressions and loneliness that occur, and during criti 
cal periods of hardship and illness, their value becomes 
enhanced as consolation and sympathy. If all of this is 
understood and accepted, we will prevent in some meas 
ure the fixation of the sex pattern on the childhood or 
early adolescent level of autoeroticism or homosexuality. 
We must make real to the soldier the possibility of a happy 
family life on his return. This will be an incentive to con- 
tinence. Our job on the home front for those already 
married, is to (1) make available classes in nutrition, home 
nursing and child care; (2) adequate public health and 
home nursing, both for bedside care and for training the 
family to supplement hospital care; (3) enough hospital 
beds; (4) good obstetricians and well-equipped hospitals 
enabling them to do a skillful service; (5) prenatal clinic; 
(6) contraceptive clinics; (7) dental care; (8) medical social 
service to keep a continuous medical record on these pa- 
tients who are traveling around and who do not know the 
local facilities for their care. Where all of these services 
have been available, the infant and maternal mortality 
has been lowered. Your community may lack one or more 
of these necessary medical aids for this group of young 
men and women married in war time. 

Up to now, we have considered the happier part of the 
picture. There is another challenge that comes to us from 
the young people marrying who have had no help in grow- 
ing up. We have 3,200,000 persons in the United States 
with syphilis. Many are young, many do not know that 
they are infected, do not know the seriousness of the in- 
fection or how simple the treatment is: one injection a 
week for a couple of years. This does not seem much to ask 
in order to prevent syphilitic babies and mothers, as well 
as prevent the breakdown from paresis locomotor ataxia 
of the father in the prime of life. The United States 
Public Health Service has films available for lectures. 
They have trained physicians in the modern treatment of 
the venereal diseases, and have made the expensive medi- 
cation available free of charge through clinics and family 
physicians for the patients unable to pay for this treat- 
ment. The stumbling block is ignorance, and our attitude 
of smugness against those infected. We have failed to 
realize that if we, as community leaders, had given fuller 
support to Surgeon General Parran’s courageous ap- 
proach to this problem, we could have accomplished 
what Sweden and England accomplished in reducing the 
incidence of the venereal diseases. Thus, we must share 
some of the guilt that many men and women feel when 
they realize the nature of their illness. 

Every state must have a law demanding premarital and 
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prenatal blood tests and physical examination. Such a law 
is already being enforced in some states and all states 
should follow. Public Health departments vary both in 
states and in communities. Look up the incidence of 
venereal disease in your state and see what is being done 
to reduce it. Put your state among those that have less 
than 2.0 cases in venereal disease in every 1000. The aver- 
age for the United States is 45.2 per 1000. The lowest 
state is 5.8 per 1000. The highest is 1°70 per 1000. The 
Public Health authorities of the United States and the 
Army and Navy need your help. They must start with 
treatment if we are to render non-infectious these men 
and women. In the First World War, the equivalent of 
twenty-three divisions were under treatment for venereal 
disease instead of being able to fight. Next, the public 
health and armed forces must stamp out prostitution, al- 
though the sources of infection are coming more and more 
from the promiscuous man and woman rather than from 
the professional prostitute. This means greater difficulty 
in locating the source of infection. Thus, the challenge 
again comes back to us. 

We know that a marriage complicated by venereal dis- 
ease has little chance of surviving as a good marriage. The 
problem of such a marriage is two-fold. The disease can 
be cured in 9 out of 10 cases when found early. The 
children can be healthy if the parents are treated early 
enough. But the emotional attitudes of both husband and 
wife towards each other change until nothing but an 
empty hull remains. There is the bitter feeling of re- 
morse, guilt, fear of recurrence in the children and com- 
pensations which even change the attitude of the parents 
toward their children and toward sex and marriage. 

The challenge that comes to you as educators is to de- 
velop such programs of sex education that will give our 
young people understanding of the dangers, without the 
fear that contributes to another set of problems. The 
venereal disease problem can be presented in high schools 
along with other problems of communicable disease such 
as diphtheria, small pox, tuberculosis. The problem of 
divorce can be discussed among other social problems. 


However, a great deal more time and emphasis must be 
placed on the positive side. Home economics can deal 
with the spirit of the home. Psychology classes can study 
emotional maturity. The same factors of immaturity con- 
tribute to failure of a career as to failure in marriage. The 
biologic basis of sex and reproduction can be discussed 
in physiology classes. There are texts, such as Life and 
Growth by Keliher, and Hygiene by Meredith, which give 
much of this. Classes in the American Family and Marri- 
age tie up all of these fundamentals, and give some prepa- 
ration for planning for marriage. 

Delay of marriage for years beyond physical and sexual 
maturity has created the consumer demand of the prosti- 
tute, and contributed to the delinquency of the promiscu- 
ous girl. Making possible a happy marriage, on the other 
hand, cuts down their patronage. 

Fear of pregnancies also has destroyed many good mar- 
riages. Today, physicians are rapidly being trained to give 
efficient harmless contraceptive advice. Over 800 clinics 
are available in the United States. Some states have state- 
wide programs. Other states, still prefer to have mothers 
die of tuberculosis, heart or kidney conditions compli- 
cated by additional pregnancies, than to change the anti- 
quated laws on their statute books. When necessary, con- 
traceptive advice can be part of the premarital preparation 
before marriage. 

In the past, physicians and especially psychiatrists were 
called on to treat many neurosis and even psychoses which 
resulted from the lack of wholesome sex education. For- 
tunately, accurate information is helping many parents 
build a normal concept of sex in marriage. This concept 
should be free of fear and guilt. The insecurity of war it- 
self demands security in the family and home. 

Unless we devote every bit of energy to help war mar- 
riages succeed, we will be confronted after the war not 
only with the neuroses of battles, but also by unnecessary 
sex neuroses, as a result of ignorance and infection. The 
war marriages of today can be made into happy families to 
which our boys can come tomorrow. 
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Personality Problems of Soldiers 


By Mert E. BONNEY 
North Texas State Teachers College 


WAR, IN SPITE of the obvious tragedy, 
has its fortunate aspects. One of these is a rapid advance- 
ment in scientific discoveries, particularly in methods of 
destruction and in medicine. What about our under- 
standing of human nature? Does war make any contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of how to improve the quality of 
living of men and women as well as how to kill them? A 
conservative answer is that it does not, except indirectly 
by emphasizing the personality and character defects of 
those who are unable to make good in a military situation. 
Approximately one out of four or five of our rejectees 
from the military forces have been rejected for mental and 
emotional reasons. Some of these men have many excellent 
qualities and are able to hold responsible civilian positions, 
but they have peculiarities of personality which cause 
failure in military life. What are the nature of these pe- 
culiarities? Primarily they involve traits of dependency, 
social backwardness, and rigidity of personality struc- 
ture. 

A young man was brought before an army clinic in a 


camp in Texas. He was up for discharge on grounds of | 


being a psycho-neurotic. He had been placed on limited 
service, and at the time of his breakdown was in charge 
of making up the monthly pay-roll for the men in his 
camp. However, he had failed on this job because he could 
never be satisfied that he had really done it right. He 
went over his records eight or ten times to make sure 
he had not made an error. Then he would wake up at 
night and worry about possible mistakes. Sometimes after 
mailing a letter containing the payroll, he would go and 
get it back from the post office. In spite of all this he al- 
most never found a mistake in his work after doing it the 
first time. Finally, it became evident that he was emotion- 


ally unfit for work, so he was put in the psychopathic ward. — 


When he was asked to explain his condition to the clinic, 
he said that he had always been very greatly worried 
about many little things. Everything had to be done ina 
certain prescribed manner or he became disturbed. He 
mentioned a long standing conflict with his wife over how 
to use the toothpaste tube. He insisted that it should be 
rolled up neatly from the bottom, whereas she insisted 
upon squeezing it in the middle. The serving of his meals, 
his dressing and undressing, the running of the household 
all had to be done in a sort of ritualistic manner. He was 
greatly annoyed at small inconveniences. He never en- 
joyed himself doing anything and never had any close 
friends, although he had strong desire to be liked. 

He admitted that he had never planned anything in his 


life. He had just drifted from one thing to another. He 
never had a job that he did not just fall into. He admitted 
that he probably would not have married if his wife had 
not taken the initiative and practically made the proposal. 
He said that his marriage was a mistake and that his wife 
was as maladjusted as he was. 

It seemed that this young man’s difficulty arose from 
the fact that he was the favored child of the family and 
was over-protected by his mother. Having been favored 
over his two sisters for years, he expected to play a 
favored role wherever he went; he expected the way to 
be prepared for him without effort on his part. The older 
he became, the more he discovered that his point of view 
was not accepted by others outside his home, but he was 
unable to rise above the level of his emotional immaturity. 
Sensing failure he retreated from obligations, built up 
rituals as a defense against his anxiety, and became a per- 
fectionist in many little things as a compensation against 
his general feeling of failure. 

The dependency and rigidity of this young man’s life 
cover many of the personality defects of soldiers. There 
are others. Some become homesick, wet the bed, cry, or 
develop such functional disorders as heart trouble, vomit- 
ing, fainting spells, headaches, or paralysis of legs and 
arms. Extreme fatigue from slight exertion, infantilism, 
excessive irritability, unreasonable depression, loss of 
memory, inability to concentrate, or a paralyzing fear of 
guns possess others. Still others refuse to eat, acquire 
stomach ulcers, use alcohol and drugs to excess, become 
homosexual, or unconsciously develop some kind of in- 
capacitating phobia such as a fear of tying their shoes in 
front of others, saluting officers, or entering closed places. 
Occasionally, a soldier in desperation commits suicide, 
chops off a hand with an axe, or otherwise mutilates him- 
self. 

In actual combat there are some additional difficulties, 
particularly in regard to adapting the conscience to the 
fact of killing, accepting without undue disturbance the 
death of a comrade, and being able to tolerate fear. A boy 
ran his bayonet through a German soldier's throat and 
then stepped on the German's head with his right foot asa 
brace in pulling out his bayonet. After the battle, his 
right leg was paralyzed. His sense of guilt was greater 
than his mind could bear, but his paralysis, being an un- 
conscious form of self-punishment, appeased his feeling 
of guilt, and also served as a respectable means of escape 
from similar situations in the future. Another, a bomber 
pilot kept unconsciously pulling his plane to the right in 
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his formation after his best friend, who had previously 
flown on his right, had been shot down. His inability to 
stop thinking of his friend caused him to be grounded. 
The capacity to accept fear and to keep going into positions 
of extreme danger in spite of it, is essential in military 
combat. Those who cannot stand fear at all, or who, on 
the other hand, try to deny to themselves and others that 
they are afraid, soon develop behavior disorders which 
render them unfit for military service. Those who try to 
deny that they are afraid may occasionally engage in des- 
perate acts to prove to themselves and others that they 
are not afraid, and for which they are sometimes decorated 
for bravery. But fundamentally, an army must be com- 
posed of men who can tolerate fear, who can live with it 
face to face, and who can get a job done in spite of it. 

Reports from army officers and psychiatrists emphasize 
certain things over and over again as largely responsible 
for the personality failures of soldiers, such as: “never 
played in group games,” “never had any fun—overly 
serious and overly conscientious,” “fussy and sensitive,” 
“unaggressive—the kind who would walk a mile to avoid 
a fight,” “‘a mamma's boy all his life,” “pampered by his 
parents,” or “rejected by his parents,” “never had any 
group loyalties,” “never made a satisfactory adjustment 
to the opposite sex,” “has felt inferior all his life—never 
succeeded in anything,” “has developed a selfish-egotistic 
outlook on life.” “s 

What lessons for personality development can we learn 
from the mental hygiene casualties of this war? One is 
that a high level of maturity for meeting life's demands isa 
consequence of a good general development much more 
that it is a product of any certain techniques. 

There are no particular devices or educational proc- 
esses guaranteed to turn out heroes. The Nazis and the 
Japs thought they had an exclusive hero-producing for- 
mula in their emphasis on military ideology and their sys- 
tematic training in cruelty and barbarism; but we have 
~ produced just as good war heroes by emphasizing instead 
the ideologies of peace and the practices of human kind- 
ness. I have listened to talks made by a number of men 
who have come back from combat areas, each of whom has 
been decorated several times for heroism on the battle 
fronts of the world—over Tokyo, Berlin, or the Rumanian 
oil fields. Not one of them in a group of other young 
men would be picked out as a socalled “herotype.” 
They are just normal, sensible American boys well bal- 
anced emotionally, who never thought of themselves as 
heroes, or as possessing any special qualities. Newspaper 
accounts throughout the United States often say of one 
of them: “He would be the last fellow you would pick for 
a dashing hero.” They may come from isolated farm 
homes in the open country, from small towns and tiny 
hamlets, or from the streets of our largest cities; they may 
be rich or poor; highly educated or of meager schooling; 


foreign or native born. The only thing that really matters 
is a general level of personality and character whichenables 
them to meet the demands of living wherever and how- 
ever those demands may come. 

It has been no small discovery of this war that the same 
personality traits which make for the highest success in 
meeting the problems of everyday civilian life in homes, 
schools, and industry are the very same traits necessary for 
success in military combat. This fact means that a good 
general development provides the basis for meeting the 
problems of any kind of life even one drastically different 
from any kind of specific training received. 

What challenge is there in this for parents and teach- 
ers? Certainly it is that homes, schools and other com- 
munity agencies must be much more concerned with the 
social and emotional development of our people, especially 
in childhood. Army psychiatrists emphasize thatthegreat 
majority of rejectees for personality reasons had begun to 
fail in the art of living long before they entered the army, 
some of them before they were weaned. The army life 
simply adds to their stresses by the breaking of old emo 
tional ties to mothers, sweethearts and sisters, the frustra- 
tion of ambitions, the necessity of winning status in a new 
group, the constant associations with others and abso- 
lutely no privacy, the necessity of submitting to author- 
ity, the acceptance of monotony and routine—all this, plus 
the necessity of becoming skilled in the science and art of 
killing other human beings—a thing which they have pre- 
viously held to be fundamentally against their conscience. 

How can people be educated to meet such drastic de- 
mands upon their adaptability? Not primarily by study- 
ing any certain subjects which are supposed to liberalize 
the mind, or train the mind generally for all kinds of en- 
deavors. On the contrary, the most important factors in 
developing the stamina which enables a person to meet the 
difficulties of life with a strong heart and chin up are those 
personal and emotional traits which have their roots in 
early childhood. Briefly stated the basic requirements for 
developing these traits are: clearly demonstrated parental 
affection, but which is not over-protective; the nurturing 
of strong ego-feelings and self assertion, but stopping short 
of domination and unprovoked aggression; the provision 
for abiding group loyalites through experiences of group- 
belongingness, but with the preservation of independence 
of. thought and action; the ensuring of adequate oppor- 
tunities for the formation of intimate friendships with 
members of both sexes, but without over stressing social- 
ity; the guarantee of a history of successful achievement in 
most tasks set up for individual or collective endeavor, 
the tasks being not too easy nor arbitrarily imposed; and 
finally, the stimulation of idealism—of allegiance to ends 
higher than narrow self-interest, but not losing sight of 
the fact that genuine idealism is measured in deeds and 
not by the mouthing of verbalisms. 
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The individual who has experienced such a develop- 
mental history is able to transfer to each new situation in 
adult life a sense of confidence in his ability to do whatever 
is expected of him. Having experienced belongingness 
and group loyalty throughout childhood, he is able to 
transfer loyalty to larger groups such as the army, the 
navy and his country. He is also able to maintain loyalty 
to that much smaller, though highly critical group in the 
army known as “his outfit” when it faces combat,—and 
every man depends upon every other man to do his as- 
signed part or die trying. The loyalty and personal re- 
sponsibility demanded in these crucial hours of combat 
constitute the most important reasons why the great se- 
lective man-power sieve in the military forces must con- 
stantly operate in an effort to eliminate those unable to 
pass this strenuous personality test. 

It is reported that one of our boys from the South Pa- 
cific was lying in a hospital in this country, having lost 
both his legs. A woman came in as a visitor and asked 
him how he lost his legs. The boy replied, “I didn’t lose 
them; I traded them for my conscience.” He might have 
said “I traded them for group loyalty” for conscience is 
the result of group approval and disapproval. 

It is safe to say, too, that this boy had his share, or more 
of idealism—that sense of obligation to some ends higher 
than narrow self-interest. Without some allegiance to the 
values involved in a situation, it is impossible to have good 
morale or the spirit of self-sacrifice. This allegiance to val- 
ues ie the most essential factor in good morale on both the 
civilian and the military fronts.* It is more important 


* Kornhauser, A. W. “Chicago Surveys Concerning the Public's 
Beliefs and Desires About the War,” Bulletin of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, Nov., 1943, p. 378. 


than participation in concrete activities connected with 
the war, more important than hating the enemy, trusting 
our leaders, buying war bonds, or belief in victory. Unless 
the great majority of our peoples have a deep seated con- 
viction in respect to the importance of the values at stake 
in this war, other measures will not be very effective. And 
yet it must be admitted that many of our people are not 
profoundly convinced. Attitude surveys made in various 
parts of the country show a disturbing proportion of our 
adults have only vague ideas as to what we are fighting 
for, and are only luke-warm in their support of the war. 
In one survey in the Chicago area it was found that ap- 
proximately fifteen percent of the adults questioned still 
felt that our government not only could but should have 
steered a course which would have kept us from becoming 
involved in this war.t The socially illiterate and the luke- 
warm enlarge on the failure of our education to stimulate 
the kind of idealism which promotes willingness to serve 
and sacrifice for our way of life. A nation at war measures 
itself and finds out what kind of people it has produced, 
and how strong are its national sinews. In this hour of 
trial we have found (and so have our enemies) that we are 
a great nation, but we have also discovered some serious 
weaknesses. Aside from physical defects and educational 
disabilities, we have found far too many of our young men 
to have fallen short of mature stature in social and emo- 
tional development. 

Certainly those of us who are directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for those primary social institutions of the home, 
the church, and the school should be charged with negli- 
gence if we do not institute measures which are calculated 
to grow better men and better women. 


t Ibid., p. 379. 
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Needed Legislation for the Family 


By Joun S. Brapway 
Duke University 


THE POST-WAR American family 
with respect to its adjustment to the social and economic 
conditions in which it must function presents to the ob- 
server a variety of stimulating problems, as yet unan- 
swered. As to one group of such problems in the past 
recourse for solutions has been made to the law. Keeping 
the rules of law abreast of the need by legislative improve- 
ment is an accepted method of community progress. 

To draft legislation suitable for the needs and problems 
of the post-war American family is no insignificant task. 
Since the public at large has not come to an argeement on 
many domestic issues the lot of the idealist who attempts 
to see what can be done by way of improving the law is 
beset with difficulties. And yet the importance of the 
family seems to some of us so great that we are willing to 
undergo the inevitable criticism, misunderstanding and 
opposition in the hope of reaching, at least in our own 
minds, a better idea of what, if anything, should be done. 
The first problem for usappears to be—how to get started. 

When we speak of “us,” I am thinking primarily in 
terms of two committees of which I.am a member: one, 
of the Association of American Law Schools; the other, 
of the National Conference of Family Relations. These 
two organizations have indicated an interest in the sub- 
ject of the legal problems of the family, which inevitably 
includes the future, as well as the present. 

One orthodox approach to the solution of questions im- 

plicit in the present situation is to select certain desirable 
goals and then determine the most effective means of at- 
taining them. But the selection of goals in the present case 
would seem to be a more complicated affair than if our 
“purpose were to patch some local legal machinery. The 
situation invites and challenges us to a broad, careful, ob- 
jective and thoroughgoing survey of the whole field to 
determine—what should be the law. It is an exercise in 
legal engineering, perhaps in preventive law. 

One of the consequences of the war is to make available 
much material deserving study. In the fields of Legal Aid, 
Family Welfare, Red Cross, Psychiatry, to mention a few, 
there are records of many family problems. True they all 
relate to families under stress of what we hope are unusual 
conditions but they are facts and perhaps from them help- 
ful conclusions may be drawn. Before we rush impetu- 
ously toward these sources of potential data, it seems to 
me we should reach some conclusion on a series of pre- 
liminary questions. From that series I select three which 
I think may form a basis for some interesting discussion. 
Perhaps you can give me the answers without further 


trouble. I confess I do not find any read-made formula 
which satisfies me. The three questions are: 

1. Who is competent to gather, marshal, evaluate and 
interpret the available data? 

2. What sort of measuring rod should we construct to 
insure an evaluation of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which may be defended? 

3. What data are needed and how may they be ob- 
tained? 

Let me indicate why these questions seem to me to be 
complicated. 

Who is Qualified to Do the Job? There may be individ- 
uals who feel that they can do the job by themselves. 
Since they are unknown to me, I begin my thinking with 
a group; but which group and how composed? Each pro- 
fessional group which comes in contact with the family, 
no doubt, feels some confidence in its ability to cope with 
the problems as they appear from its peculiar vantage 
point. Again the query whether, in fact, any such single 
vantage point is adequate? A group composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various professions suggests itself. Such 
a composite organism would have to spend time while 
each member learned to speak the language of all the other 
members. But it would certainly provide a more compre- 
hensive view of the family. Even so there is a question 
whether the process of specialization of material and 
attitude which plays a part in every professional training 
may not have given all of us professional people blind 
spots, unconscious biases, habitual ways of looking at 
things of which we are unaware but which a layman 
might notice. Should laymen be included; and if so, which 
layman and how many? Failure properly to answer ques- 
tions of this sort correctly at the very out set might easily 
jeopardize the success of the project. 

By What Objective Standards Shall We Evaluate the 
Law? If we can decide what type of result we want to ob- 
tain in dealing with specific family problems, it should be 
easier for us to determine the sort of rule of law to set 
down. It is an over simplification to assume that one may 
legislate even the best rule of law and then expect it to 
enforce itself. So the search for standards should include 
standards with respect to sanctions and administrative 
machinery. What can we reasonably expect of the law as 
a form of social control? It is idle to draft rules which are 
completely or partially unenforceable. The medieval 
power of excommunication available to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts at the time when many of our present legal con- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations.—A meeting 
of the National Conference will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago June 18-20. The program is centered 
around the subject of the problems facing the family in 
the post-war period. Round table sessions are being or- 
ganized by conference committees on “Economic Basis of 
the Family,” “Education for Marriage and Family Living 
at the College Level,” “Education for Marriage and 
Family Living at the High School Level,” “Education for 
Marriage and Family Life in the Community,” “Marriage 
and Family Law,” “Marriage and Family Research,” and 
“Religion and the Family.” 

In view of the existing need for marriage and family 
counseling which will be augmented after the war com- 
mittees have been appointed to consider, 1) the needs, 
2) the objectives, 3) the present program, and 4) a re- 
alizable program of professional education for marriage 
and family counseling. One of these committees will deal 
with the problems of professional training for the full-time 
worker and the other six committees will be concerned 
with the problems of professional training of persons who 
need equipment in this field in addition to their training 
for the professions of law, medicine, ministry, nursing, 
social work and teaching. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to a meeting of the 
Advisory Council of the National Conference and to a 
general meeting for reports from committees. Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, June 20, joint sessions will be held 
with the National Council of Parent Education and with 
the American Home Economics Association, which is 
meeting in Chicago June 20-23. One afternoon session 
will be upon the subject “Adjustment of Family Mem- 
bers to a Peace Time Society” with two addresses on 
“The Role of Women in the Family and the Com 
munity,” and “Adjustments within the Family of the 
Returned Service Man.” The evening meetings will be 
on the subject of “Standards of Child Care, Muriel W. 
Brown, chairman; “Woman and the Law,” Paul Sayre, 
chairman; “Family Counseling,” Emily H. Mudd, chair- 
man; “College Youth Code of Behavior,” Howard 
McClusky, chairman; “High School Youth Code of Be- 
havior,” Evelyn M. Duvall, chairman, and “Economic 
Adjustments of the Family.” 

Requests for program should be made to Secretary, 
National Conference, 1126 E. s9th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
Around seven hundred persons attended the Annual Con- 


ference held March 16 to 18 in Seattle. At the opening 
session, Katharine Whiteside Taylor, president, Pacific 
Northwest Conference, presiding, addresses were given 
on “The Impact of War on Marriage and the Family” by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director Child Study Association 
of America, and on “Problems Facing the Family After 
the War” by Ernest W. Burgess, president, National 
Conference on Family Relations. At the second session 
Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, presiding, 
talks were given on “Chicago Area Project for the Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency” by Dr. 
Burgess and “Problems of the Returning Service Men and 
Their Families” by Mrs. Gruenberg, followed by a panel 
discussion on “Developing Community Resources for 
Meeting These Problems.” 

At the third general session Effie I. Raitt, University of 
Washington, presiding, an address was given on “A Bal- 
anced Life for Mental Health,” by Nadina R. Kavinoky, 
M.D., secretary, Southern California Conference on Fam- 
ily Relations. At the fourth general session Mrs. Nell C. 
Kantner, Washington State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics, presiding, talks were given on “Caring for Children 
of Working Mothers,” by Dr. James L. Hymes, director, 
child service department, Kaiser Shipyards, Inc. Portland, 
and “England's Children in Wartime,” by Worth Mc- 
Clure, superintendent, Seattle Public Schools. At the 
final session the addresses were “Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage” by Dr. Burgess and “The Teacher's 
Contribution and the Teacher's Needs,” by Mrs. Gruen- 
berg. 

Section Meetings were held on “Home-School Co- 
operation,” led by Mrs. Gruenberg, “The Family's 
Health,” led by Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, “Relation and the 
Family,” led by Dr. Marvin 8S. Schafer, “Guidance To- 
day,” led by Dan Prosser, “Education for Family Life in 
the Community,” led by Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, “Family 
Life Education for High School Students,” led by Mrs. 
Gruenberg, “Family Counseling,” led by Dr. Burgess, and 
“Nursery Education,” led by Dr. Cushing. At the dinner 
in honor of Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, president National 
Conference on Family Relations, life memberships in the 
National Conference were presented to Norman S. 
Hayner and Katharine Whiteside Taylor in recognition 
of their contributions in the field of marriage and family 
living and of their services in founding and developing 
the Pacific Northwest Conference. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a tea in honor of Mrs. Gruenberg was given 
by the Family Life Classes, Seattle Public Schools. At 
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the business meeting Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, director 
Family Life Education Program, Portland Public Schools, 
was elected president and it was voted to hold the next 
meeting in Portland. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
Members of the Conference met on March 3 on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of California to hear 
Dr. E. W. Burgess speak on: “Problems Facing the Ameri- 
can Family after the War.” The Northern California group 
welcomed this opportunity to meet and listen to the presi- 
dent of the National Conference. The annual business 
meeting of the Northern California Conference preceded 
Dr. Burgess’ lecture. Officers elected to serve during the 
year 1944-45 include Dr. Elene Michell Parmely, San 
Francisco State College, president; Mrs. Margaret H. 
Strong, Palo Alto, vice-president; and Mary Woods 
Bennett, Mills College, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
An evening meeting was held March 1, on the general 
theme “The Family Today,” Mrs. Marion Moss Bur- 
bank, president of the Conference presiding. In an address 
on “Conditions in our Community Threatening the In- 
tegrity of the Family,” Oliver Butterfield, director San 
Diego Association for Family Living, described conditions 
in a war-boom city. Speaking on the subject “How Other 
Communities are Meeting These Conditions,” Ernest W. 
Burgess, president National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions, stressed the problems, created by war-time condi- 
tions, that would face the family after the war. Dr. 
Nadina R. Kavinoky, is secretary, and Mrs. Irene T. 
Heineman, treasurer, of the Conference. ° 


Meetings and Events 


The American Home Economics Association.—The As- 
~sociation will hold its annual meeting June 20 to 23 in 
Chicago, with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. Theme 
of the session will be “The Family in the World of To 
morrow.” A Youth Conference for members of home 
economics student clubs affliated with the Association 
will be held the same week with headquarters also at the 


Stevens. 


Association for Family Living.—At the annual meeting 
of the Association, March 29, Evelyn Millis Duvall read 
a paper on “Growing Edges in Family Life Education” 
printed in this issue. On February 16, Dorothy Baruch 
met with community leaders at the office of the Associa- 
tion to discuss evidences of racial tension and what effec- 
tive means communities may take to ease them. The 
course on marriage education for today oriented to the 
wartime situation was held March 15 to April 26. 


Birth Rate Reaches a Wartime High.—On the basis of 
provisional figures the Census Bureau estimates that 
3,200,000 births occurred in the United States in 1943, 
an increase of 5.3% over last year. The monthly figures, 
however, show that the increase in the birth rate con- 
tinued through September but that the October, Novem- 
ber and December birth rate was lower in 1943 than in 
1942. This decline is undoubtedly the result in part of 
the increasing number of service men now over seas. 


Births in Wartime.—*The war has brought with it, at 
least in its earlier phase, a steeply increased birth rate. 
And who will deny that that is good? Some of the older 
and wearier folk think that for a young wife to have a 
baby while its father is away fighting is an irresponsible 
act. They say the world is a desolate and senseless affair, 
so why bring babies into it? 

“But the young people don’t agree, and that is in itself 
the biggest social and moral fact of our time. To bring 
children into the world, especially now, is an act of faith 
in life, and an affirmation that—in the face of all the pow- 
ers and principalities of reaction—life is worth living. 

“For most of our young women the issues of the war, 
as we bandy them about in our journals and churches and 
radio forums, are abstractions too broad to be grasped. 
For each of them her man, going off to camp or ship or 
foreign shore, is the war, and his fortunes are all there are 
of the fortunes of war, and their child is the postwar 
world. Which is as it should be."—Max Lerner in P M. 


Bradford (Mass.) Junior College.—On January 20-21 
Lester W. Dearborn of Boston came to the College for his 
annual lecture and conferences with the seniors, many of 
whom are taking the course in “Marriage and the Family.” 
The students appreciate greatly his help as they try to 
solve their problems. 


Delinquency After the War.—Two years after the war 
ends the effects of the present teacher shortage will 
probably show itself in a high peak of relaxed discipline, 
hoodlumism, and student rebellions, says Willard Waller, 
Columbia University’s sociology department. A recent 
survey made by Professor Waller in cooperation with 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of New York 
Schools reveals that there are today no young men in 
teacher training schools, and that during 1942-43 about 
39,000 teachers, mostly men, entered the armed forces. 
The report maintains that male teachers are essential to 
control and discipline, particularly in the fields of athletic 
and vocational direction. The present drop in training 
school enrollment, it predicts, will result in a decided 
teacher shortage after the war, which in turn will contrib- 
ute to lower standards for postwar teachers. 
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Drexel Institute of Technology.—The students in the 
School of Business Administration in Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, have been required to take 
“Social Problems” as their second course in Sociology. 
This year they asked for and were granted the privilege of 
substituting the course in “Marriage and the Family,” 
given by Oscar Wesley. The students in the School of 
Home Economics all take the latter course. During 
the year about one hundred students have taken this 
course. 


Mills College Summer Workshop.—The American In- 
stitute of Family Relations will offer a workshop in Family 
Life Education at Mills College, June 30-July 22. Dr. 
Roswell H. Johnson, director of the Institute's depart- 
ment of personal service, and Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, assist- 
ant to the director of the Institute will be in charge. 
Mornings will be taken up by three periods of lectures, 
while afternoons are kept free for discussion groups. 


San Diego Association for Family Living —Dr., Oliver 
M. Butterfield has been made director of this recently 
organized Association. 


Vassar Summer Institute.—The Institute for Family 
and Child-Care Services in War Time will be held from 
July 12 to August 9 at Vassar College. 


Wartime Problems of Home Makers.—Under the lead- 
ership of Florence Busse Smith, Indiana State Director of 
Home Economics Education for Adults, South Bend is 
offering six-lesson units at twelve schools throughout the 
city on the economics of wartime living, dressing well in 
1944, caring for and giving first aid to household equip 
ment, making thrift the victory style, enjoying family life 
in wartime and feeding the family for health. 


Womanpower Needs.—The War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates that about 900,000 more women will be 
needed in the labor force by July 1944, when the total 
woman labor force is expected to rise to 18,'700,000, as 
compared with 17,800,000 in July 1943. Of the 900,000 
increase, 200,000 will be required for the armed forces 
and ‘700,000 for the civilian labor force. The major source 
is the group of 29,000,000 women engaged in their own 
housework. Among these about 11,000,000 are women 
who reside in nonfarm areas and who also do not have 
any children under 14 in the household. 

Write to the War Manpower Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., for the most recent fig 
ures and statements on womanpower needs. 


Recent Publications 


Contributions of Community Organizations to Industrial 
Mental Health.—‘*Family financial problems are still a 
source of conflict and irritation, in spite of increased wages 
and family incomes. Individuals and families rush to pur- 
chase goods that have been denied them during the past 
few years because of inadequate income. Problems in this 
category cause much distress and anxiety and thus influ- 
ence mental health. Consumer organizations could be of 
help here by developing more extensive programs of inter- 
pretation of consumer credit and consumer purchasing.” 
Harold G. Webster, Mental Hygiene, January, 1944. 


Emotional Tone of Wartime Families.—‘In a recent 
study of fifty-eight Seattle families, factors correlated most 
frequently with improved emotional tone in the family 
were: larger income, 30; father happier in work, 15; 
mother happier because of volunteer work, 11; more pur- 
poseful living due to saving and helping war effort, 9; 
family spends more time together, 9; mother happier be- 
cause of paid work, 7.” Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 
“Will Democracy Turn to the Family?,” April, National 
Parent-Teacher, p. 22. 


Juvenile Delinquency.—The May, 1943 issue of Mar- 
RIAGE AND Famiy Livine was devoted to the effect of the 
war upon juvenile delinquency. Later material upon this 
same subject may be found in the Survey Mid-Monthly, 
for March 15 and in the special number of Social Hygiene 
for last November. Valuable also is Publication 301 of the 
United States Children’s Bureau upon “Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency: a Community Program.” A kit “The 
Community Attacks Delinquency” brings together pub- 
lications useful to groups interested in a community 
program for relieving wartime tensions and frustrations 
among teen-age boys and girls (50 cents, from AAUW 
Headquarters, 1634 I Street, N.W. Washington, D. C.). 


Older Women.—The No. 1 surprise of the war in in- 
dustrial employment is the woman of middle age and over, 
not the younger ones, according to Miss Bertha M, 
Nienburg, assistant director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Labor Department and its chief economic analyst. 

The failure of the younger-age groups in industry to 
maintain themselves as the more desirable type of workers 
they were generally conceded to be before the war, is 
attributed to their emotional instability and restlessness 
under tension. Particularly is this true in the case of 
young wives who are following their husbands from one 
Army camp or Navy base to another. Too great a pre- 
occupation with the problem of prospective “dates” and 
fatigue are other factors in lowering efficiency among the 
lower age groups. 
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On the other hand, the women from middle age to 60 
and 65, if they are healthy, are measuring up to the de- 
mands made on them. They are rated as more dependable 
and responsible, and have fewer absences, in addition to 
their reliability in observing safety rules carefully. These 
attributes are more than equalizing their slower adjust- 
ment. ... 

Miss Nienburg challenges what she considers a rather 
general misconception in regard to the large increase of 
women of child-bearing age who are supposed to be in in- 
dustry. Figures show that the increase in employment of 
women whose ages are between 20 and 34 is actually less 
than 7 per cent. The increase from 35 to 44 is 40 per cent; 
from 45 to 54, 35 per cent; from 55 to 64, 50 per cent; 
and from 65 and over, 60 per cent. From article by Jessie 
Fant Evans in the Washington D.C. Star, January 2, 1944. 


Precocious Adolescence in Wartime.—In the March 
issue of The Family, Dorothy Ellsworth presents a life 
history which illustrates how the normal adolescent con- 
flicts and drives become hitched to whatever is uppermost 
in the social environment at the time—in this instance 
the dramatic fact of war. Through interviews with the 
mother and the daughter she points out how the war has 
played into both the revolt against authority and into a 
developing sex interest, resulting in a precocious degree 
of sophistication and proving destructive because of the 
lack of other sustaining factors in the familial and social 
environment. 


The School Camp.—* Amazing growth—physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual—can often be observed, after a few 
weeks at camp, in children who have been developing 
very slowly during the year. The reason is clear: to over- 
come certain difficulties these children needed a unified 
environment free from the duality of home and school that 
sometimes unavoidably is at cross purposes. It is interest- 

“ing to observe how often small happenings at camp will 
be retold and glorified during the following year at school. 
It seems to be a strong common memory which somehow 
gives an emotional backbone to a group of children.” 
Emma N. Plank, Childhood Education, February, 1944. 


Sex Education of Children.—George E. Gardner, M.D., 
Judge Baker Foundation, points out in the January issue 
of Mental Hygiene the probable origins of a certain resist- 
ance by children to the acceptance of accurate and com- 
plete sex education (a resistance that must be reckoned 
with by the parent, the educator, and the physician) and 
outlines certain general principles arising from these con- 
siderations applicable to all techniques of sex instruction. 


Social Hygiene in War Time.—The Journal of Social 
Hygiene is continuing its series of special issues dealing 


with war-time problems. Its January issue outlined “The 
Federal Program of Venereal Disease Education.” The 
February number discussed community action through 
neighborhood war groups, industrial health committees, 
and sex education in school programs on health and human 
relations. 


Status of Women.—The Association of University 
Women supports present and post-war policies to the end 
that women in a democracy shall “have opportunity to 
participate fully in the intellectual, social, economic, and 
political life of the nation according to their ability with- 
out restriction because of sex or marital status.” Steps are 
being taken to bring together material and develop plans 
on the part to be played by women in the post-war world, 
specifically on “the continued utilization of trained serv- 
ices of women in the post-war world.” For publication, 
Women in the Post-War World (annotated bibliography, 
with quotations) write the Association, 1634 I Street, 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 


To-day’s Responsibilities in Mental Hygiene.—“I think 
it was John Steinbeck who said, “These are glorious 
months for wives. Never have they been more beautiful, 
more worth while.’ We must recognize that where people 
live apart from each other, they are able to build ideal 
pictures of each other. One sees this in simple fashion in 
the problem of marriage. No one ever married a real 
person—but rather what he thought that person to be. 
Through the first years of marriage, there is the problem, 
then, of tolerance—of finding that we are living with a 
real person and of the development of a feeling that that 
person has a right to be that real person. 

“A great many people think of post-war family prob- 
lems as being affected by what one would call a ‘cooling’ 
of the affectional ties. This is not so much involved as is 
the problem of tolerance—one doesn’t need to be tolerant 
of others when one doesn’t have to live with them. There 
is the need at the present time in every assisting group in 
every camp—and in every assisting group in each com- 
munity—to get those who are separated from those they 
love to recognize that this problem of tolerance is one of 
the great and inevitable ones that will follow the war.” 
James S. Plant, M.D., Mental Hygiene, January, 1944. 


War and Family Relations.—Two articles in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Family present case studies on the effect 
of war upon family interaction, one by Milton Rosen- 
baum, M.D., on “Emotional Aspects of Wartime Separa- 
tions,” and the other by Sonia E. Penn on “Environment 
in Flux—Its Meaning for Case Work.” 


War Time Budgets.—A broad attack against inflation 
embracing a heavier tax program and the purchase of more 
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war bonds, as well as stricter enforcement of price ceilings 
by the consumer, is urged by Maxwell S. Stewart in The 
Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets, one of the ten-cent 
pamphlets published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Personal Notes 


Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain has been asked by the Los 
Angeles city schools to spend the next nine months work- 


ing with high school teachers and others to increase the 
present effectiveness of family life education in the schools. 
The Tenth District, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is co-operating in this project. 

Marie Munk is marriage counseler of the Lucas 
County Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. 

Gertrude Folks Zimand has been appointed general 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee succeed- 
ing Courtenay Dinwiddie, who died last September. 


Needed Legislation for the Family 


(Continued from page 32) 


cepts were being formulated, is now no longer among the 
tools available to a domestic relations court or divorce 
court judge. If we ask the legislature to enact a.rule of 
law attempting to deal with domestic problems beyond 
the effective scope of available legal tools, the whole legal 
structure may suffer a loss of prestige. If our ultimate 
recommendations are to be practical, it is only because we 
have in the early stages of our work determined upon and 
set up a suitable measuring rod. Four examples must 
suffice here: 

1. One of the early concepts now deeply imbedded in 
our legal thinking is that of the innocent spouse. In many 
jurisdictions the complaining spouse must be legally with- 
out fault or the court will refuse relief. Is this idea still 
so useful that it should be retained or should we abandon 
the whole plan of divorce as a conflict between husband 
and wife? Are we rewarding the individual innocent 
spouse and punishing the individual guilty one, or are we 
attending the dissolution of a family? 

2. What type of sanctions may we employ to secure 
compliance by a reluctant and impecunious husband with 
a court order to support his wife? Or should we abandon 
the established litigation procedure in favor perhaps of 
some insurance device? 

3. It is administratively efficient both from the stand- 
point of the court officials and of the general public, which 
has recourse to such remedies, to scatter the domestic 


relations jurisdiction among several courts or concentrate 
the responsibility in one? 

4. Are our interstate laws too rigid in granting a share 
of the property of the deceased husband to the widow? 
How far should we consider her individual needs? 

Matters of this sort and many more come crowding for 
attention. The answers, if they are to receive general 
approval, should satisfy not only the observers but the 
litigants, the court officials and the general public. So, 
agreement upon a standard for evaluation is important. 

What Data Should be Gathered and by What Method? 
Various agencies in touch with families have data on them. 
But is it of such a sort and in such form that it would be 
useful in the present inquiry? Can we arrange to have it 
put in proper form? Is it enough to study records of fami- 
lies in trouble or should we include families functioning 
“normally,” whatever that may be? The What and How 
of gathering factual material must be decided promptly to 
avoid waste of time and fumbling. 

Conclusion. Here are a set of preliminary questions. 
After they have been answered it will still be necessary 
to marshal, evaluate and interpret the data; thereafter 
come the problems of recommendations and the formula- 
tion of a plan for carrying them out. This is a substantial 
task. The immediate step is to see that we have a satisfac- 
tory point of departure, a reasonable orientation, and some 
idea where we are going. Your help will be appreciated. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


The American Woman: the Feminine Side of a Masculine 
Civilization. By Ernest R. Groves, Second edition. 
New York, Emerson Books, Inc. 1944. 


In this expanded and enlarged edition of his earlier work 
on the American Woman Professor Groves has added 
much fresh source material and has brought his subject up 
to the present day. In Chapter I, with broad sweeps of 
his brush, he paints a picture of the status of women from 
early Christian times to our modern age. He shows how 
the subordinate role of women sprang originally from their 
biological functions and from the fact that they took no 
direct part in war, which greatly lessened their prestige. 
The influence of Christianity through the centuries in 
holding women in an inferior position is aptly illustrated 
from the writings of St. Paul, St. Jerome and Tertullian, 
which served to strengthen the existing mores. There 
follow chapters on the Colonial Woman in both North 
and South, in which the author carefully seeks out the 
religious, educational and social conditions that, together 
with the mores and common law of England, determined 
the status of women in the northern.and southern colo- 
nies. 

A chapter on the Frontier Women follows, which 
etches clearly the various challenging and harsh conditions 
which developed the self-reliance, resourcefulness and 
initiative of pioneer women. Then follow chapters on 
The Woman of the North from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, succeeded by similar discussions of The 
Woman of the South and The Frontier during that period. 
In the North, the changes in women’s lives sprang largely 
from the introduction of machines and factory industry 

“from England. Groves shows clearly how the growth of 

machine industry opened new opportunity for wage- 
earning women, and at least pointed out the way to rela- 
tive independence for more well-to-do women who were 
unmarried dependents. “The crust of prejudice and cus- 
tom, upon which rested women’s economic inferiority, 
was being penetrated by a new force—economic inde- 
pendence—which at first gave no inkling that it was 
friendly to the advancement of women's welfare.” The 
author shows that no such profound economic change in 
the South broke ground for the greater independence of 
women. The system of slavery, although cracking here 
and there, was on the whole firmly entrenched. Likewise 
no sharp changes appeared in the lives of Western 
women during this period; nevertheless the Western re- 
gion, by its very circumstances, did encourage the ad- 
vance of women toward near-equality with men. 


In the succeeding chapters Woman, North and South, 
during and after the Civil War, the author points out that 
the war did not so much break down the barriers hamper- 
ing woman's advancement as enhance the tendency to 
increase her opportunities and give her greater equality 
with men. This was due to industrial and educational 
changes that were at work long before the Civil War. 

The concluding chapters on Woman's Political, Social 
and Industrial Advance and her changing status during 
the twentieth century trace the various movements that 
have contributed to bring the American woman to her 
present position of “‘near-equality” with men. Americans, 
says the author, are committed to “an endeavor to recog- 
nize the mutual rights of men and women as individuals; 
each sex achieving the greatest personal fulfilment and 
contributing most to the general welfare.” 

In the field of the American woman's life and history, 
not unplowed before, Professor Groves’s chief contribu- 
tions are his introduction of fresh material, such as the 
paternalistic boarding-house system in the textile towns of 
New England, the origin and growth of women’s clubs 
and social service organizations, the industrial and educa- 
tional progress of women. The book is readable in style 
and widely informative. Throughout it makes plain the 
intimate relation between women’s status and a complex- 
ity of deep-moving social changes. 

Witystine GoopseELt 
Columbia University 


At Home With Children. By Charlotte Gano Garrison 
and Emma Dickson Sheehy. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1943. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

How often have parents and teachers heard recreation 
leaders say that children do not know wiat to do with 
themselves when it is play time? Charlotte Garrison and 
Emma Sheehy are teachers at Horace Mann School in 
New York City. Here they have had the opportunity to 
try out their theories. No game, toy, party, or suggestion 
mentioned in the book has not been tested by them. 

The authors have combined wise basic psychological 
principles with practical suggestions. The material is well 
chosen. 

The sections include: How Children Play, Play In- 
doors, Play Outdoors, Toys and Playthings, Children 
Like to Make Things, Books and Stories, Music, Pictures, 
Science, Holidays, Parties, and Excursions. There are 
good general references. The illustrations are also very 
helpful. 

One outstanding concept which makes the book more 
usable is that the authors have not pigeonholed experi- 
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ences, materials, or activities into specific age level groups. 
They have recognized the wide variations in children’s 
development and interests. 

It seems to me that At Home With Children is espe- 
cially timely and practical, that it shou!d appeal to parents, 
educators, group leaders, and social workers. 

SarA Barta Locu 
Association For Family Living, Chicago 


Child Care in the Soviet Union. By Rose Maurer. New 
York, 232 Madison Ave.: National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. 1943. Pp. 48. 10¢. 


‘This booklet, by a specialist in family life in Soviet 
Russia, describes provisions for child welfare in the Soviet 
Union especially under war conditions. It provides a 
vivid picture of the large scale development of facilities 
such as the pre-marital clinic, the maternity hospital, 
nurseries and kindergartens, new schools and their war- 
time responsibilities, clubhouses, libraries, excursions, 
“pioneers” and camps. Particularly interesting are the 
measures devised for the care of war orphans, including 
the adoption movement. This pamphlet is recommended 
to all who desire to understand the important place of 
child care in the Soviet Union, both under peace and war 
time conditions. 


Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 342+5. 
$6.00. 


This indispensable volume, written with the collabora- 
tion of 100 eminent sociologists, contains 3,600 carefully 
selected terms. While written primarily for sociologists, 
it is invaluable to students of marriage and the family, 
since it contains the chief working concepts in this field. 
For example, there are 18 definitions of terms beginning 
with the word “family,” such as “family, composite”; 
“family, maternal”; “family, rural”; “family, budgets.” 
There are 20 similar definitions of terms based on “mar- 
riage.” Among the editors defining terms in this field are: 
C. J. Bushnell, Ray E. Baber, P. F. Cressey, Mabel E. 
Elliott, Ephraim Fischoff, Willystine Goodsell, Ernest R. 
Groves, Norman E. Himes, E. A. Hoebel, F. W. Killian, 
Mirra Komarovsky, Katharine D. Lumpkin, J. W. Mc- 
Connell, G. P. Murdock, Mildred Parten, and Oscar 
Wesley. 


Reports of Research 


W. A. Anderson, The family and individual social 
participation, American Sociological Review 8, 1943, pp. 
420-424. The hypothesis tested is that “the social par- 
ticipation of an individual is to a considerable degree a 
function of the social participation of the family.” The 





basic data of the study were scores on the Chapin Social 
Participation scale obtained for members of 1,176 families. 
Internumber correlations of sociai participation ranging 
from +0.55 between fathers and daughters to +0.76 be- 
tween husbands and wives were obtained. The findings 
show that office holding in organizations tends also to “run 
in families.” The main conclusion of the study is that “if 
husbands participate, wives usually do, and if husbands 
and wives participate, children usually do, so that partici- 
pation is chiefly a family trait.” 


Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Predicting Adjust- 
ment in Marriages from Adjustment in Engagement, 
American Journal of Sociology, 49, 1944, 324-330. Pre- 
vious studies have demonstrated the possibility of pre- 
dicting success or failure in marriage from background and 
personality factors. The present study reports an attempt 
to predict marital adjustment from adjustment of the 
couple during engagement. An engagement adjustment 
scale was devised, similar to the standard marriage adjust- 
ment scale and validated by securing statistically signifi- 
cant differences in mean adjustment scores between 
broken and non-broken engagements for men of 146.4 
and 153.1 and for women of 144.2 and 153.2 respectively. 
The reliability of the scale is indicated by a correlation of 
responses from a retest seven months later of 75 +.05 
for the men and .71 +.06 for the women. The correlation 
between the engagement adjustment scores of the mem- 
bers of the 505 couples was .53+.03. The feasibility of 
predicting marital adjustment from engagement adjust- 
ment was shown by a correlation of .43 +.04 for the men 
and .41+.04 for the women between the engagement 
adjustment scores and marital adjustment scores secured 
three years after marriage. Improvement of the engage- 
ment adjustment score should increase its value as a pre- 
dictive instrument. Combining the engagement adjustment 
score with the background score and the personality score 
should improve the efficiency of predicting before mar- 
riage the marital adjustment of engaged couples. 


Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, Single or Triple Melting Pot? 
Intermediate Trends in New Haven, 1870-1940, American 
Journal of Sociology, 49, 1944, 331-339. In New Havena 
“triple-melting-pot” type of assmilation is occurring 
through intermarriage, with Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Judaism serving as the three fundamental bulwarks. 
Catholics mostly marry other Catholics; Jews almost 
always choose Jewish mates; while Protestants prefer 
non-Catholic Gentiles. Our statistics show a marked ad- 
herence to these religious choices. Thus the different 
nationalities are merging, but within three religious com- 
partments rather than indiscriminately: with Protestant 
British-Americans, Germans, and Scandinavians inter- 
marrying mutually; Catholic Irish, Italians, and Poles 
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forming a separate intermarrying group; and Jews remain- 
ing almost completely endogamous. A triple religious 
cleavage rather than a multilinear nationality cleavage, 
therefore, seems likely to characterize American society 
in the future. When mixed marriage does occur, it would 
appear that the relative strength of each religion can be 
gauged by the type of ceremony employed to sanction 
such unions. In New Havens, Catholics are the most suc- 
cessful in having their marriages to persons of other faiths 
performed by their own clergymen; Protestants are con- 
siderably less insistant on their own type of ceremony in 
mixed marriages; while Jews show the lowest frequency 
in this respect. 


William Fielding Ogburn, Marital Separations, Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 49, 1944, 4, 316-323. From the 
Census of 1940 there are new and important data on the 
number of separations of husband and wife, which show 
that there is 1 such broken home to approximately 20 un- 
broken. These homes are thought to be broken for the 
following reasons: imprisonment, hospitalization, prepara- 
tion for war, sailing the seas, residence in a foreign land, 
temporary employment elsewhere, and a permanent sepa- 
ration. About 1.2 million homes are broken because of 
temporary employment elsewhere and because of perma- 
nent separation, or about 1 in 25. The characteristics of 
the separated couples in regard to the employment of 
wives, the scarcity of children, the nativity of the couples, 
urban-rural residence, and occupations are somewhat like 
the characteristics of divorced couples. Thus it may be 
inferred that a large proportion of the separated are perma- 
nent separations or at least have some characteristics of 
the permanently separated. Separations are more numer- 
ous among non-whites, in cities, in the young and old age 
groups, in rapidly growing areas, among childless couples, 
in the service occupations, and higher than average among 

=the low-income groups of the laboring class. 


Marie Pichel Warner, M.D., “The Premarital Medical 
Consultation,” The Medical Woman's Journal, Vol. L, 
Dec. 1943. Pp. 293-400. Clinical analysis of 06 private 
pre-marital cases shows the value of marriage counselling 
by a physician to accomplish normal and successful con- 
summation of marriage and to aid the physicaland emotion- 


al adjustment. Statistical data are presented in 27 tables 
upon age of brides and grooms, religion, source of referral, 
education, Wassermann tests, premarital experiences, con- 
traceptive methods used premaritally, etc. Of the brides 
28% and 29% of the grooms reported no previous sex 
experience. One special analysis was made of non-consum- 
mation. The author concludes that the physician is best 
qualified to deal with most phases of marriage counselling. 
There is a bibliography of 38 items. 


Kiser, Clyde V. and P. K. Whelpton, Social and Psycho- 
logical Factors Affecting Fertility, The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, Vol. 22, January, 1944. Pp. 92-94. “In 
the total sample of 6,551 Indianapolis native-white couples 
of virtually completed fertility (wife 40-44) 18.8 percent 
of the wives are childless and almost one-half (46.8 per- 
cent) have one or two children, numbers below the aver- 
age requirement for population maintenance. About 15 
percent have three children and 20 percent have four or 
more. By religion the proportion childless is lowest 
(14.8 percent) for the Catholic couples and highest (25.6 
percent) for the protestant-Catholic mixed marriages. The 
proportion for the Protestant couples is 18.8 percent. 
The proportion of Catholic couples with five or more 
children is 17.1 percent, as compared with 11.0 percent 
for the Protestant couples and Protestant-Catholic mixed 
marriages. With advancing age at marriage there is a 
sharp rise in the proportion of childless couples and an 
equally striking decline in the proportion with five or 
more children. With certain exceptions the distributions 
exhibit the expected decreasing frequency of the large 
family with rising rental or educational status within each 
religious group considered. In the classification of Protes- 
tant couples by birth region of the husband and wife, the 
‘Both South’ group is conspicuous for its lowest propor- 
tion of childlessness and for its highest proportion of 
families with five or more children. The average fertility 
rate of this group of Protestants surpasses that of all 
Catholics in the present study. Although the highest 
proportion of childless families is that observed for the 
relatively small group of Protestant ‘Husband North- 
Wife South’ unions, the lowest average fertility rate and 
the ‘lowest proportion of families with five or more chil- 
dren are those for the numerically important Protestant 
“Both North’ couples.” 
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